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The Carnegie Foundation recently completed a 
comprehensive survey of more than 20^000 teachers in all 50 states 
about their involvement in shaping classroom and school policy. The 
report consists of a brief introductory analysis of the survey by 
foundation president Ernest L. Boyer^ followed by 10 tables 
presenting r for each state ^ the percentages of teachers who report 
being "involved" or "not very involved" in decisions on 10 dimensions 
of classroom and school policy: choosing textbooks and instructional 
materials r shaping the curriculum^ setting standards for student 
behavior r tracking students into special classes ^ designing staff 
development and in-service programs ^ setting promotion and retention 
policies y deciding school budgets ^ evaluating teacher performance ^ 
selecting new teachers ^ and selecting new administrators. Teacher 
involvement in decision-making varies widely from state to state. For 
example y 93 percent of Vermont teachers say they are involved in 
choosing textbooks ^ whereas 61 percent of Maryland teachers so 
indicated. Participation in budget decisions ranges from 57 percent 
in Hawaii to 8 percent in North Dakota. In his analysis ^ Boyer 
recommends more teacher involvement in many decisions that effect 
them and their students ^ as well as measuring progress against each 
school's own performance in preceding years. (LMS) 
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SCHOOL CONTROL: STRIKING THE BALANCE 
by Ernest L. Boyer 



America's school reform movement is at a crossroads. During the past five 
years academic requirements have been tightened, standards have been raised, but 
most of the mandates for reform have been imposed, top-down, and we're beginning 
to discover that outside regulation has its limits. Education is a human enterprise, 
with teachers and students interacting Mith each other. There is just so much that 
can be accomplished by directives from alK>ve. 

Tight state control promises accountability, but we cannot achieve excellence 
if all schools are required to meet rigidly controlled mandates that deny the individ- 
ual differences of students and suppress the a*eativity of teachers, in die next 
phase of school renewal, educational leadership must be school-based. 

Still, a note of caution must be struck. Granting mor^ autonomy to schools is 
crucial. Such a move strengthens community participation and inspires dignity and 
creativity among teachers. But we cannot advocate more freedom for schools with- 
out asking ''freedom to what end?" 

This nation has always been ambivalent about how our public schools should 
be governed. On the one hand, we want local control; on the other, we want na- 
tional results and we have never satisfactorily found a way to mediate the two. If 
the current reform movement is to succeed, we must find a middle ground. 

The Carnegie Foundation recently completed the most comprehensive survey 
ever conducted on the conditions of teaching. We heard from more than 20,000 
teachers in all 50 states about their involvement in shaping classroom and school 
policy. The results are not encouraging. 

Teachers, we found, are not sufficiently involved in making critical decisions. 
They have little influence over education procedures. While most teachers help 
choose textbooks and shape curriculum, the mcyority do not help select teachers and 
administrators at their schools, nor are they ask^ to participate in such crucial 
jmiatters as teacher evaluation, staff development, budget, student placement, 
promotion and retention ppUdes, and standards of student conduct. 

Further, teacher involvement varies dramatically firom one state to another. 
In choosing textbooks, for example, 93 percent of teachers in Vermont say they are 
involved; in Maryland it's 61 percent. Participation in budget matters ranges fi*om 
67 percent in Hawadi to 8 percent in North Dakota. 



Whatever is wrong with America's pubUc schools cannot be fixed without the 
help of those inside the classroom. Yet in most states, teachers ha^ve been front-row 
spectators in a reform movement in which the signals are being called by governors, 
legislators, state education offidals-~those who are far removed from the field of 
action. 

At the same time, schools need state and national advocates and they must 
be held clearly accountable for their work. Indeed, the initiative for school reform 
came largely from public officials, corporate leaders and concerned citizens who care 
deeply about the future of the nation. The movement has been sustained by these 
influential voices, and by the media that has constructively called for increased 
support for public education. 

Further, we cannot ignore the fact that American schooling is a national 
concern. Students frequently move from one district to another and the future of 
education in one region of the country surely will afifect the civic and economic 
future of us all. L the debate about school control we need state and local leader- 
ship as well. 

Thtis, while pushing for school-based reform, educators must define clear 
goals and develop procedures by which schools can demonstrate, at regular inter- 
vals, the effectiveness of their programs. Such evaluation should include the lan- 
guage proficiency of all students, a report on the books they read, and an assess- 
ment of the general knowledge of students in such fields as history, geography, 
science, math, literature and the arts. 

School climate also should be measured. Are students, for example, organ- 
ized into small units so that everyone is known by name? Is there, at the school, an 
aggressive retention program and are daily attendance and graduation rates im- 
proving? And does the school have a professional renewal plan for every teacher? 

A school report card, however defined, should be submitted to district and 
state officials. Such reports should be accompanied by an overall evaluatioi; pre- 
pared by the piincipal, teachers and parents who identify improvements as well as 
problems. A judgment of progress, or lack of progress, should be made--not against 
some arbitrary standardHi)ut against the school's own performance in preceding 
years. Further, when the report card is submitted, the school should set priorities 
for the coming year. 

In the United States with its more than IB fiOO school districts, there cannot 
be a single national plan for improvement administered from afar through 
tmilaiteral mandates. However, if excellence is to be achieved and public confidence 
sustained, the local school must be answerable to the public for the performance of 
its students. jBut once again, it needs more fireedom and more flexibility to do the 
job. In the end, American education must find a way to blend local control with 
national results. 



Above all, teachers must be full partners in the process. If we fail to give 
them more authority and a sense of their importance— as well as their 
responsibilities— we will have failed today's dedicated teachers and be unable to 
attract a new generation of outstanding young people to serve in the classrooms of 
the nation. And by that failure, we will have limited tragically the educational 
possibilities of our children. 



TABLE 1 TEACaHER INVOLVEMENT: CHOOSING TEXTBOOKS 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



INVOLVED 



NOTVERY 
INVOLVED 



ALL TEACHERS. 



Alabama. 

Alanki 
Arisbna^. 
Arkai 
California 




79% 

71 
79 
78 
88 
74 



21% 

29 
21 
22 
12 
26 



Colorado*. 
Connecticut.* 
Delaware. 
Florida^ 
Georgia. 



Hawaii^. 
Idaho. 
Diinois^ 
Indiana 
Iowa ■ 



83 
73 
84 
64 
74 

91 
83 
86 
90 
90 



17 
27 
16 
S6 
26 

9 
17 
14 
10 
10 



Keittticky^ 
Louisiana. 
MaincuM^ 
Maryland. 



Maaaachuaeti 
Miciiigan. 
Minneaota» 
Miaalsaippi. 

MlMOurl. 



90 
85 
63 
89 
61 

76 
87 
88 
81 
85 



10 
15 
37 
11 

39 

24 
13 
12 
19 
15 



Montana. 
Nebraaka. 
Nevada. 



New Bampahirc. 
New Jersey 



New Mexico. 
New York. 



North Carolina. 
NoHhDakoU.. 
Oiiio 



Oklaiioma«.-^. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania.. 
Riiodo Island.. 
South Carolina 



90 
87 
73 
79 
73 

88 
78 
76 
92 
84 

92 
87 
84 
68 
87 



10 
13 
27 
21 
27 

12 
22 
24 
8 

16 

8 

13 
16 
32 
13 



South DakoU 
Ten nes8eeu.««M< 
Texas 



UUh. 
Vermont. 



90 
71 
78 
76 
93 



10 
29 
22 
24 
7 



Virginia.. 
Washingtoi 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyomli 

RANGE: 
High 

''■":tow 



(Vermont) 
(Mainland) 



82 
78 
67 
87 
89 



93 
61 



18 
22 
33 
13 
11 



7 

'39 



6 



TABLE 2 TEACHER INVOLV^^ SHAPING THE 

CUBJSICULIJM 



INVOLVED 



NOT VERY 
INVOLVED 



ATX TEACHERS. 



C3% 



S7% 



AI«lMinML« 



AlMki 
Arfsona 
Arka 



California. 



51 
68 
61 
51 
63 



32 
39 
49 
38 



Colorado. 



'Cbnnocticat. 
Delaware. 

Florida 

Geotyia.*. 



Hawaii 

Idabo.: 

niinoie;.^ 
Indiana.. 

Iowa..... 



70 
68 
71 
41 
54 

69 

67 
62 

71 
75 



30 
32 
29 
58 

46, 

31 
33 
38 
29 
26 



Kanaaa. 

Kentncky. 
Loviaiana. 
Mali 
Maryland. 



76 
64 
40 
82 
44 



24 

36 
60 
18 
56 



Maaaaclivaetta. 

Michl^n..; 

Minneeota 



Miaaiaeippk 
M ia aowri. 



71 
66 
79 
59 



29 
34 
21 
41 
31 



Montana.. 
Nebraska. 



Nevada. 



New Hampahire.; 
New Jersey* 

New Mexicou.*. 
NewYor 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota^ 
Ohio 



78 
75 
46 
76 
66 



67 
62 
53 
71 
70 



22 
25 
54 
24 

34 

33 
38 
47 
29 
30 



Oklahon 

Oregon. 
Pennsylvania; 
Rkbde Island. 
Sotttli Carolina » 



62 
72 
74 
70 
61 



38 
28 
26 
30 
39 



8outh Dakota. 
Tennessee.*.... 
Texas 
VUh 
Vermont. 



76 
55 
62 
63 
85 



24 

45 
38 
37 
15 



Virginia.. 



Waaliingtbfi..., 
WMt Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 



61 
68 
43 
77 
81 



39 
32 
67 
23 
19 



RANGE: 
High 

.^^^Low^ 



(Vermont) 
.(Louisiana)^ 



85 

,40. 



15 



7 



TABLE 3 TEACHER OiyOLVEMENTt SETTING STANDARDS 
FOR STUDENT BEHAVIOR 



NOT VERY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALLlirZACHERS. 



• ; 47% ea% 

AlftiMfQft -""J-- TTi I iiiiii iin ii nimin t unnu i m fta 

*AlMtVft mA 

V M 09' At 

,A^i',^- . , w 40 

w _ * * i fii iii u.uii 47 M 

Colmrjfcd flL t ,v" i.riiniKtii i 69 ' 41 



OodfMCtlCMti 



^7 63 
39 61 
63 



^^^^^^^ ««««.... I mill 

---11 ji iii iiiiii 4X 

^^ii""-^ ... 54 ^ 



..„ . 64 

- Ml ' Ml, I 



^ i „ . W ill m i n i iiiii^t^ M ii II m i n i III 1,,^ 

■ 48 «2 



47 
54 
<2 

45 86 



-h. . 61 49 



M — 1 » » 46 64 



MmrylmmA ^ ^ ^ , 



^^^^^^ ^^ ■--nriiin i iiii ,, mm 

tUin.^ ^ _ g » 

49 

Mlnnoiota^,..^ ; ; ' ' . " « 

Mi^i^ppi .J2 M S 

•Mi^ri: : _ 47 jj 



nUW.,1, , ■ " « 

n«iv»jIa - w 68 

New HaMp»hirf>..... .- ' 52 ^« 

N«wJ««v_ 3^ 2 

1> />! «^ 43 67 

- North" CamliitM J* 

North P^fcbta , 

Ohto^ ^ 



>*• i M t m wi 



^0 60 

40 60 

68 32 



pkUhon 

Oregon ^ 

X^f^"^***"; — - — ~ — ^ «^ 

itnooe I»i«nd, ».» ^ 

South CaroHtm — |^| 



60 

^7 63 



80«th PaVfttM ,,,,, ; tnu..., 60 

Tcni>iM«U - ^ ^, 

T<cx— , .1..11., 43 K7 

Utah..^,' 

, . ' Ill II N ^, 

ygmii^f ' ' I ill 1 , t , t 60 40 

Vlirgtnto •"«'■»»•>»« iMit ■■■ ' ' " -iMiiiiij^i. 4 1 69 

^^■*6*®■• t** ' ■ ' ^ »^*' v I t,,^ 64 36 

^^T^y i ■ 48 63 

'WyoanBtfi MiM^ii I ' li u .i iuu 63 



XUNOE: 



High (Oregon) 



and Rhode Island) 



37 



W 32 

.63- 



TABLE 4 TEACHER INVOLVEMENT: DECIDING WHETHER 

STUDENTS ARE TRACKED INTO SPECIAL CLASSES 



NOTVKRY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALL TEACHERS^ 45% 56% 

AlAbaiiMi..^ 47 53 

Aiatim M.M. ^» 55 45 

Arigow 47 53 

ArbeiMM.***^ ..^^ 44 56 

CllUftiH^ Hf H »» M i mm iiii> 40 60 

Cpiowidk^i X 5^ 45 



DciiiWiir>tx»>»—»< i M — ** ••40 50 

Florida ; ^ ^ 39 61 

Ctoorgla.... 52 48 

HawiU.,.,.....; X 53 47 

Idaho ; ••^^ 48 52 

IIHnoi>>. ^ 45 55 

Ifidl>im» k M m M win* 45 55 

low 48 52 

Kmnmn ^ 46 54 

Kentucky.. 53 47 

Lo»i>i«iMi *^ 36 64 

Maino ^ 60 40 

B^Mylmdtt * 44 56 

MttMMcbMetto 46 54 

Mkblgan >. ^ 42 58 

Mgnaetofai ^, 63 37 

MlMlMlppI M 50 50 

Miaaottri 42 58 

MontaiMi ..^^ 55 46 

Nobnwka.M ^, 54 46 

Nevada ....♦^ 38 62 

Now Bhiaipahlp it — iiiMi»«»iti»«**»««»»>«f M i» ^»»»»**» 56 44 

Now Joraoy «^ 40 60 

Now Mexico 43 57 

New York*.. . 44 56 

North CaroHtm» 43 57 

North Dakota >>.^»^ ^ 48 52 

OhtO»»« MM — M»»»»1»«»«M4— ♦» 40 60 

Oklahowifc; ^, 46 54 

Orcy>ti»»»»— X ♦»! 56 44 

Pennaylvanla 38 62 

Rhode Uland,M^>^.4^^.^ 40 60 

South CaroHna 46 54 

South Dakota * »♦♦«««>»«« 55 45 

Tewweaaoe »»»»*t»0»»tt u »»4t**—»*»§» f *•»••*»** f *» M itt» n »*»— 45 65 

Utahi«i n >> f M »i m Mi«««*»»«* M **i«t»««t*tt*»«»>« m «i»——»» 46 54 

Veriiiont.M.»..,M^>*^»>»«M 56 44 

Vti^^tfita » M >t*»»x>«i«»««ti— 41 59 

Waahlii0toti »— »• »«•»»*»♦*»♦>♦>» w»>*^ 53 47 

Weat Virginia 39 61 

Wiaconaln*»* M >« » ««*»«— >■«»*» » »» 51 49 

Wyoming«4«MM« m««..>,.m>«m^-^ 57 43 



RANGE: 

High (MinneMita) 63 37 

Low (LbuUlana) 36 64 



r 



TABLE 5 TEACHER INVOLVEMENT: DESIGNING STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT AND IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 



NOT VERY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALLTEACHER8m»h ^ 4S% 67% 

Af''**"n>iiM.n. u. 45 55 

Al^jilm.,..; ; ^ 53 47 

Al4»ftff r-Tii- I I inn... . lu.... ■■i,-.,..iiL „, 40 60 

AiplrMilM ,,, . ,, ,.....n....,.iM.M.n,.. u., ii..., 41 59 

n>iifc>iPiii« ,, .. , ,, ,, 51 49 

^>Hr^ 43 57 

n^mmmmHmm^ _ 0| 39 

IWIawMi^ , 4Q ^ • 

^i^^*^ „ 43 57 

G^otlgtii M... ^ 37 63 

Bmwmii ...i , ^ 92 68 

Idmhn M....^ 46 54 

,niTr.r. nMM....M.i.i..„_ M.... 45 55 

.....MM... 38 62 

^^■^ I ■■ i,T-".iirin..... t.T...i.i.........i.t... 41 59 



54 46 

g^tt#Mj>lty , 52 45 

iMimimwim : 55 54 

MftlnCf^ ^ 62 38 

^mi^mmA „,„^. 40 60 

Ma— l»fcM^M». . , |.-n,-,....ni..i. - n 39 61 

^t^Uigmm 55 45 

Mifii^^^, ..,., ,,,, 45 52 

MlMiMlppU..*^.^ .•-••••...•...^ 54 46 

ill— ftM»t --..n-n I ..i.i.. . S3 67 

-n I , - ,....11 46 54 

KmUw^Am ^ 43 57 

Mwaiia -r 31 69 

MimrltM-palilt^ , ,, 51 39 

New Mm/wit^ , , 34 05 

New York 38 62 

Nortli r,m^}i^» 42 55 

North DakoU...,,,..^^ ^ 37 63 

^ - . 46 54 

OkUihoma ^ 82 18 

Or^M , : I ...... „.....ui.-....n. 38 62 

Pcnmiylvnlft ...»* 34 66 

Rhode Ietimd>t«««»<«tii««imi> .in»i fmut 30 70 

houih CtoHimi ^ 49 51 

South n^v****,,,— ,,. ., .....ui.ui iuii 63 47 

T<iwn— 51 49 

Taxma^ ^ 33 67 

VUK ■■ ^ 37 63 

V*"«*«"*^-rrr-T,.r- ..Mnu. i..u.u-"i.„..,.....,. 50 50 

VtiH^wtoM. , 34 66 

■W^fclw|y«A«* , - T .T.n..M..M......i..M..M 48 52 

WaaiVirgtwU , ■■ 38 62 

^^^^^^tieiHiiiii M > n iMi n'n t>ii m i> n iiii n >«t Mn «< m iii« 57 *43 

Wybwinf ^ 36 64 

RANGE: 

High <Ok1ahoiiui) 82 18 

Low (Rhode lelaiMi) 30 70 



10, 



TABLES TEACHER INVOLVEMENT: SETTING PROMOTION 
AND RETENTION POUCIES 



NOT VERY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALL TEACHERS - .,. , 34% 96% 

A!^on«Zl^L!Mn!!!nMMM,JZZIl ^ 43 57 

Ca«fomia..M 41 59 



Colorado 38 02 

Connecttcttt <*• 33 07 

Dclawre ^ ^ 30 70 

FloHda ^ SI 79 

Ocoy||^>»». »>« «« 35 65 

HawH 37 63 

Mjiho* M il m ******** t w t^t»t*» f 34 66 

nilfioia 39 61 

IndUtm 35 65 

latMM 37 63 

Kcfitvcky ^ ^ 45 55 

Lcniaiaim **** S7 73 

Maine.... 47 53 

Mwylmd **** S4 76 

MMMckttMtto 29 71 

Mkblgan *^ h 41 59 

MiniiMOta 45 55 

MlMlMippI 36 64 

MlaootirU 35 65 

MontafM *. 44 66 

NehftlfM 32 66 

NcvsmIb ».M * *»» *** 25 75 

New Hawipwiilrg 42 58 

NtwJcricy 33 67 



New MexIcOtM — >»»«M»t>ti»«>» w iiMPh«i 34 66 

New Yorlc * 36 64 

North Cerotlna 36 64 

Nortb Dekota *^ 43 57 



Oklahoma ****.*** 37 63 

Opcnon<« *» *. n t» ***»**»»tt** f t»»4 41 59 

Penttiylvanla>4«44>«»«^ *^ 33 67 

Rhode l>lani8>»««»»>»«»»*««*»i M *»» ***** »** 31 69 

South Carolina **** 30 70 

South Dakota :»*^^**** 49 51 

Tennciwe.>.>. 38 62 

Texaa *^ 24 76 

Uta l ^ »>.«».» «i«i»««»«»»««>»«» M t»»«««»«>>»««M» f «« »»*..*«>«>«»>»« 26 74 

Vei'niioni«.ii n * ****»*»»**»***»•»*»*»*»»*****»»***»» > 50 50 

Vlr^nta *.****^**** 30 70 

Washington *** *«»■> 36 64 

Weat Virnlnla * < »** 27 73 

^VIaconwlnMi«»«i*«ttx>*«>« ««« M i>««»«t M .«» 34 66 

Wyomtnn^ *»»» . m t.. ***ttm***t*i*» »»»•*•»*•**** 39 61 



RANGE: 

HlKb (Vermont) ' 60 SO 

Low iFlorida) 21 79 



ERIC 



11 



TABLE 7 TEIACHER INVOLVEMENT: BECIDrNG SCHOOL 
BUDGETS 



NOT VERY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALL TEACHERS, tO% 80% 

AUUww :,rr ^ 19 81 

AIm1ui^< ^ S4 78 

Aritoim 18 88 

Ark«n»tf 9 91 

CaMfomU n SS 85 



Coloitida 38 84 

Connecttewt^.*....,... S2 78 

DcUwrc....;^ 81 79 

noriJ>„... SO 80 

Qwgt«.. 19 81 

Hawaii ^ 57 43 

Idalicr 17 83 

HHwoia .:, IS 88 

IiiJiatMi> 13 87 

Iowa IS 88 

Ifawaaa \ 13 87 

Kcntwcky. ^ 18 84 

Loaigiana 10 90 

Maine \ S9 71 

Maryland ^ 18 8S 



MMtacliaaatta ^ S9 71 

Miclilgan . 15 85 

Minnaaota*.....*. SO 80 

Mlaniaaippi II 89 

MiaadvH , ...^^ 18 88 



Montana 

Nebraaka*. 

Nevada^*^ 



New HaHi|Nilii*«^ 
New Jareey .Im^ 



New Mexico.* 
New York 



North Carolina « 
North liakoU. 
Ohio 



17 
19 
S7 
SS 

11 

15 
18 
S8 
8 
14 



83 
81 
73 
88 
89 

85 
8S 
7S 
93 
88 



OklahomaM.4^ 
Oregon, 
Pennsylvania 
RhoiSe laland. 
Soath Carolina 



10 
S9 
14 

17 
S3 



90 

71 
88 
88 
77 



South Dakota^ 
Tenneaaee^ 
Texai^ 



Utal v «»»«««i 
Vormon 



'<^«ygfnia; 
'WaflhingtOk^*. 

Y/£conai^^^^ 
Wyoming.* 



RANGED 
High 

Low, 



{Hawaii) 
(North DakoU) 



10 
18 
SO 
23 
39 

18 
S5 
IS 
S9 

84 



57 
8 



90 
84 

80 
77 
81 

84 

75 
88 
71 
88 



43 
9S 



TABLE S TEACHER mVOL^^MEm: EVALUATING TEACHER 



ALL TEACHERS^ 



:]>eiaifv«re;M^ 

FlorMa.;'.-;;-- 



Jowii^......, 



MMMclmetls. 



Nevada^ 



NewBainplifclre^ 

New Jmcy ...UMiu 



.New, Mexico*. 
Nt^wYork* 



North CmoIIim. 



.North Dakota. 

OhtoVn.VM.V.n»;;;>. 



Oklabbma^ 
Orefon«« 



Peniiiiylvanla.. 
Rhode leland... 
JkMthCarolina. 

v8o«th biJcota*^ 

-.^-j^-^^-. 



.Utafc 
'yeraio ti t u 



Wafi4hlngtbnM«u< 

, V WeatVhrclniiL,i 



'^'^"V-'HIgh. '^^ \*(Gobt«iaan4;Utah)/ 
> V:V>/ " . - • ^- 'l^wV : i<FloH<la,.NeyadatNew. 





NOT VERY 


XNVOLyEp 


INVOLVED 


10% 


90% 


8 


92 


13 


87 


17 


83 


U 


88 


8 


93 


14 


88 


13' 


87 


8 


92 


6 


94 


30 


80 


14 


86 


7 


93 


11 


89 


7 


93 


7 


93 


10 


90 


13 


87 


8 


92 


14 


86 


8 


92 


11 


89 


7 


93 


14 


86 


17 


83 


8 


92 


7 


93 


y 


91 


e 


94 


11 


89 


• 


94 




92 


7 


93 


17 


83 


7 


93 


11 


89 


8. 


92 


10 


90 


7 


93 


6 


94 


16 


84 


0 


91 


^ ^13^ ^ 


S7 


8 


92 


ao 


80 


i« 


84 


14 


86 


7 


93 


11 


89 


9 
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TABLE ft TEACHER INV OLVEMENT: SELECTING 
NEW TEACHERS 



NOTVERV 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALLTEACHSRS ^ ^ 7% 93% 

Ahilw—.r. M... 4 96 

Al— to..,, , M § 92 

Ari»on«M ■' 12 88 

ArfcWnwii ; »^ 4 96 

CaUfomla.,.. : 17 83 

Colofda SO 80 

Cowfctk^t \ 7 93 

Delmww S 95 

^FIoHd« - ■ 5 95 

Georgia , S 97 

Hawmli ; ^ 9 91 

Z6mko M.^ 13 87 

nWiiota..... 4 96 

India w 5 95 

Iew«: r.n. I Ml 6 94 

Mmnmm 5 95 

Ewitticiiy 3 97 

LowWami 1 99 

Maine 16 84 

itoryiiwl 4 96 

M—achwto 8 92 

Michigan « 7 93 

Mtnneaoln 17 83 

MiMlMippi 4 96 

MiMOwri, MM 5 95 

MowUif 7 93 

Nefarailra 5 95 

NewUi ^ 8 95 

NewHampahlrp ■ 20 80 

New Jeraey 2 98 

NewMeKtco 4 96 

New York 9 91 

.North Cnrolimi 4 96 

NoHb Dnkoto ^ 4 96 

Ohta. MM... ■„M.MMM.'M.n.nM7........MMM..7...M. 5 95 

Oklahoma..... ; ^ d 97 

OretOH-"" ■ ■ 20 80 

Pemwylvahta ^ 5 95 

Rhode laland... ■■ 5 95 

Sovth Carolina ^ 4 96 

8o«th Dakota 8 92 

JTenneaa j Pc , ^ 3 97 

Twraa > 4 96 

Verwtont.M.. ^ 17 83 

Vitglhla ^ 4 96 

Wnahingtofc'^...... ■ ^ 18 82 

WeatVir^nli ^ 4 96 

Wlagonaln..^ 7 93 

WyoiBli^»«ii»«i M » M .»< p tm 16 84 

RANGE: 

High iColo7ado»NewHanipthlre» 20 80 

andOregoh) 

Low <Lo«Wlana) I 99 



TABLE 10 TEACHER INVOLVEMENT: SELECTING 
NEW ADMINISTRATORS 



NOT VERY 

INVOLVED INVOLVED 



ALL TEACHERS ^ 1% 93% 



AI>b>BMi, ^ 3 97 

Ai— tai ■ ^ 7 93 

Artwn— ■ 3 97 



Coiofda 11 89 

Connecttcwt ^ 10 90 

Delaware ^. 12 S3 

Florida 3 97 

Cfeorgia ■ , , , 4 96 



Hawaii 2 98 

Idaho • - 8 92 

minoia.h ■ 5 95 

Indiana 5 95 

Iowa 10 90 



Kaneai 4 96 

Kentacky. i 6 94 

Loalelana 6 94 

Kalne..,. • ,\ 14 86 

Maryland 4 96 

Mwacliaaetta» 13 87 

Mlcli%an 8 92 

MInneaota 12 88 

MIealwIppi \ M ^ 5 95 

Mtoaoari ,, , ^ 5 95 

Montana ^ 5 95 

Ncbrarifa 6 94 

Nevada. 1 99 

NewHampehtw 19 81 

New Jersey^ ^ 5 95 

New Mexico 4 96 

NewYorkn",.M..Mn ^ II 89 

NoHh Carolina -...^ 4 96 

NoHb Datote 4 96 



Oklaboma ^ 3 97 

Oregon,^.,. ^ 13 87 

■PcnniylvanlaM.... ^ 9 91 

Rhode leland ^ 7 93 

^Sottlh Carolina ...■.» ^ 3 97 

Boath Dakota ^ 8 92 

Tcnneeaee ^ 4 96 

"Texei-.>^M.;: ■ .Tm.......; ^ 3 97 

Venaont , ^ 20 80 

Virginia .^>^ ^ 3 97 

Waaklngton ; 12 88 

Went Vh^nla \„„^ 2 98 

WIeco ne In »«»«tit> >»«> 8 92 

Wyowilng»» M H*«i 1 14 86 



RANGE: 

Hlgii (Vermont) 
Low (Nevada) 



20 
1 



80 
99 



TECHNICAL NOTES 



The data in this report were collected by a mailed questionnaire administered 
by the Wirthlin Group of McLean, Virginia. The survey instrument was mailed to 
40,000 public elementary and secondary school teachers in all 50 states in the 
spring of 1987. 

Questionnaires were returned by 21,698 teachers representing a completi^x^ 
rate of 54.3 percent. Elementary teachers (kindergarten through grade^sixTcom- 
pose 29.6 percent (11,827) of the sample and secondary teachers grades 7 through 
12) make up 29.1 percent (ll,65i). Some of the teachers (1,780) teach at both 
levels. 

Each survey response was weighted based on the level and state of the 
responding teacher. The wei^ts were calculated so that the total siuvey response 
would represent the true relative numbers of elementary and secondary teachers 
across the 50 states. Similarly, the responses were weighted to reflect the true 
proportion of teachers from the elementary and secondary levels within the state. 

The maximimi sampling error for this sur/ey is less than plus or minus one 
percent for the total sample. The sampling variation for any given question de- 
pends on the size of the sample and the size of the percentages expressing the 
results. 
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